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No. 1.—Establishing a Standard for Queens. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


QuEs.—*' Dr. Gallup, you mention about queens not com- 
ing up to your standard. Please explain through the Ameri- 





| 


a large portion of queen-breeders as well as the lay members 
of the bee-keeping fraternity, and.to fully explain will require 
a series of articles or a continued story. It would require 
quite a book, but asI am not going into the queen-rearing 
business, only for my own amusement, I will do the best [ can 
to make it interesting for the readers of the ‘* Old Reliable.” 

I sold a colony of bees Jast spring to a boy (Arthor Me- 
Fadden), and I guaranteed that he would be satisfied with his 
purchase. Now, for the result: He has nine good, strong 
colonies of bees, and one swarm left because they could not 
wait in the hot sun for him to make a hive, and right here he 
learned his first lesson, that is, always to have one or more 
hives ready. He was going to school, and afraid the bees 
would swarm and get away, so I made an equal division of 





Apiary of Mr. J. F. McIntyre, in Ventura County, California—Looking Westward. 


can Bee Journal what your standard for a queen is, and 
oblige. —SuBSCRIBER.” 

Ans.—Now you have me, and on one of the most impor- 
tant questions in successfull bee-keeping. It is a question 
that is but very imperfectly understood in all its bearings by 


the combs and bees, set the new hive by the side of the old 
one, left the old queen in the old hive and moved it to the left, 
moved the new division up near where the old one stood, so as 
to have about an equal proportion of the working or field 
bees go into each hive. I do not smoke into the entrance of 
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the hive, and use but very little smoke, so the bees kept right 
on working out and in both hives about as freely as tho they 
had not been disturbed. In this manner we can rear very 
good queens, but not always the best. 


Each division cast a good-sized swarm. All the rest of his 
increase was by natural swarming. ‘That queen has filléd the 
hives and led out six large swarms besides the first divided 
‘*swarm.” It is Aug. 30, and if the weather is right, she has 
another good month anda half yet toswarmin. That queen 
was one of my own rearing. All the queens I obtained last 
season, with the exception of two from other parties, have 
been superseded, and not one of my own rearing has failed 
yet. My increase this season has nearly all been from queens 
of my own rearing. 

A queen that comes up to my standard will fill the combs 
as solid and smooth as a board with brood when sealed. I 
have them that when I put in a foundation every ceil with the 
exception of about an inch at the top and two inches in the 
top corners will have an egg deposited in it, and all hatch at 
about the same time. 

Now, we will suppose I had kept the queen I had sold to 
Arthur, run her for honey instead of increase—it could have 
been done on the Dadant plan, as I have abundance of reason 
to know. Yes, you certainly can keep them from swarming 
after the honey-flow commences, right here in California. 


Arthur has three supers filled with honey, and he pur- 
chast one dollar’s worth of comb foundation for starters. I 
cannot tell how long lived that queen will be; neither can I 
tell how long lived her workers wil] be, but I have had queens 
that kept up their vigor until six years old, and workers from 
such aqueen, hatcht in May, were many of them alive in 
October. If I live long enough, there is more coming about 
queens, and I was never known to die yet, so have patience. 

/ x Orange Co., Calif. 


Colony in a House Basement—Season’s Report. 
BY G. 8. CREGO. 


I began the season with eight colonies, all in 10-frame 
dovetailed hives, seven of them having been wintered on the 
summer stands, and the remaining colony in the basement of 
my house. [n regard to this latter colony, my experience 
would indicate that there is little danger of keeping bees too 
warm if they have all the stores they can consume. This hive 
is located within about 12 feet of the furnace with which I 
heat the house, sitting back about a foot from a window, and 
having a passage-way the full width of the hive-entrance 
leading out through a slot sawed in the bottom rail of the 
window. The hive was not packt in any way, and I do not 
think the temperature went below 55° at any time during the 
winter, and much of the time it must have been nearly 70°. 
The colony was very strong at the beginning of last winter, 
having probably 50 poundsof sealed honey. In March there 
were good-sized patches of sealed brood in the central combs, 
and in May I had to put on sections in order to head off 
swarming preparations. The bees went into the sections at 
once, having the first super filled and nearly all capt on June 
21, the honey being almost entirely furnisht by dande- 
lion. While some of the colonies outside stored more honey 
in sections during the season, none of them started work in 
the supers until about the time this colony had its first one 
filled. The product from this basement colony, exclusive of 
the dandelion honey, was 96 completed sections, 16 more 
being partly filled but not capt at the end of the honey-flow. 


I had only one swarm (which I re-united with the parent 
colony 48 hours after it issued), my only increase being a 
swarm which deserted from some other yard and came to me. 
My entire crop amounts to 750 sections of honey, and about 
300 pounds of extracted. The two colonies producing the 





most honey were hybrids, one turning out 212 sections, and 
the other filling 30 Hoffman frames for extracting. A third 
colony—Italians—completed 112 sections and 10 combs for 
extracting. 

Aside from the colony which sent out the one swarm, only 
one other made any preparations for swarming, which I nipt 
in the bud by taking away their queen for five days and cut- 
ting out cells, after which I returned the queen by simply let- 
ting her run in at the entrance. 

The honey is of unusually good quality this season, and 
sections as a rule well filled, 144 sections, sold to a grocer, 
weighing 141 pounds net. 

My present 9 colonies are all very strong, and have an 
average of not less than 40 pounds of sealed stores each on 
which to stand the winter. I put a packing case over each 
hive, on its summer stand, putting about three inches of dry 
leaves all around the hive. For top covering I remove the 
hive-cover and put over the frames a board ¥% inch thick, and 
on top of this board I put 8 or 10 inches of leaves with the 
hive-cover laid on top of the leaves. The thin pine board 
allows sufficient ventilation to keep the inside of the hive per- 
fectly dry. Cook Co., Ill., Sept. 15. 
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How to Winter Bees in Central Illinois. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


Ques.—‘* How would you winter bees in central Illinois— 
outdoors or indoors ?7—SUBSCRIBER.” 

Ans.—We usually winter our bees out-of-doors, with a 
shelter of forest leaves packt around three sides of the hive, 
held in place by a sort of lattice-work, made of lath and 
twine. We aim to leave the front or south side of the hive 
uncovered, to give the bees the advantage of every sunny day. 


We have, like many others, had our hobbies in wintering. 
We have tried cellar-wintering, trenches or silos, chaff hives, 
box-covers, and plain exposure. We had ups and downs, suc- 
cessful years and disastrous ones, during our 33 years of ex- 
perience in this climate, and we have come to the conclusion | 
that we are here on the limft of the successful outdoor winter- 
ing climate for bees. A little farther north than the line of 
central Illinois we believe it is probably safest to winter in 
the cellar, but here, or farther south, the outdoor exposure in 
ordinary winters cannot be much improved upon. 


Mr. Dadant, Sr. began his bee-keeping experiences here 
in 1864, and for three or four years did not attempt to im- 
prove on the natural circumstances of the bees. Then he 
tried a trench or silo, in a manner similar to the method used 
by farmers to keep potatoes, turnips or cabbages. For a few 
years this method- succeeded well, and the bees seemed to 
prosper, being furnisht ventilation by a series of small tubes 
reaching through the ground covering. The trenches were 
usually dug when the ground began to freeze, and those shel- 
tered repositories lookt very warm and cozy, being first cov- 
ered with boards, then with a bed of straw, then with dirt and 
another bed of straw, and more dirt, till a thickness of 12 or 
18 inches was reacht. But one winter it began to rain shortly 
after the bees were put in, and the winter remained mild and 
soft. The ground was soakt all winter, with an occasional 
superficial freeze, and when the bees were removed in the 
spring many of them were dead from dampness, the combs 
were moldy, and the hives in decidedly bad condition. This 
ended our experience with trenches. 


We then tried thick-wall hives, movable-frame hives 
made of straw two inches thick. These were a positive im- 
provement over the one-inch pine bee-hives, but they were so 
difficult to make, and so hard to keep in repair, that we finally 
abandoned them to try double-wallhives. Thechaff hive with 
wall three inches thick and filled with chaff or sawdust took 
our fancy to such an extent that we manufactured 80 of these 
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great, big ‘‘ barns,” that weighed 8O pounds empty, and were, 
we thought, the last step to successful wintering. ‘True, the 
bees wintered fairly in them, but the trouble was to carry 
them through the spring. Those hives were so thick that the 
sunshine of a March day did not reach through, and the bees 
remained closeted till they became sick from too lengthy con- 


finement, and more spring dwindling took place in these than 
in any other hives. 


Cellar-wintering which we tried at different times did not 
give us full satisfaction. In a cold, hard winter ,when the 
bees had first-class honey for stores, there was no trouble in 
bringing them through, but when the winter was mild and 
the cellar consequently rather warm, the bees became rest- 
less, and many of them got lost trying to leave the hive. I 
have seen the floor of the bee-cellar in such a season literally 
covered with dead bees. Yet, if the honey was of good 
quality so that it would not endanger their lives by causing 
dysentery, there was but little trouble, especially if the spring 
came in a steady manner with fairly warm days. But in cold, 
backward springs, if the bees have been taken out too early 
because the apiarist bas concluded that winter is over, what a 
pity it is to see those bees, softened by their long confinement, 
flying to their death, one after another, while in search of 
pollen or water on unpropitious days! We have always found 
more loss from this cause with bees that had been wintered in 
the cellar than with those that had roughed it, unless the Jat- 
ter had been so weakened by heavy losses from cold that they 
were totally unable to keep the hive warm. 


The best method we have seen thus far, but which re- 
quires quite an outlay and quite a great dealof attention, is 
to cover the hives with a shed, closed during cold weather, or 
to cover each colony with an outer case, removable at will. 
But sheds are expensive and cumbrous, and are more or less 
in the way during the summer, especially as they harbor ants, 
moths, spiders, wasps and other pests. Out-of-door cases that 
are removed in spring are very good, but it represents quite 
an expense, and it takes a large amount of shelter to keep 
these over the summer. 


Upon the whole, we concluded a number of years ago that 
a good, plain hive made thickest on the back (which is always 
the north side with us), and well sheltered from the north and 
west winds is the best thing in our climate. The wind-break 
we use seems sufficient to guard against the extremes of tem- 
perature. 

Yet, to an amateur who has few bees and plenty of leisure, 
we would recommend to try the outer winter covering. It is 
quite important to have the bees well sheltered, but it is fully 
as important to give them the benefit of the warm sun which 
incites breeding early in the spring. We once accidentally 
took care of half a dozen hives that had been placed in a hot- 
house with an outdoor entrance, and we have never seen colo- 
nies as strong as these were, neither do we ever expect to 
harvest from our bees as much honey as these six colonies 
yielded during that summer. Perhaps such an experiment 
connot be called conclusive, as it was not repeated, but we 
have no doubt that the influence of the early spring sun, with 
the natural heat of their home, had much to do with the re- 
sult they gave. x Hancock Co., Iil. 

. 


Moving Bees to Bean-Fields in California. 


BY W. T. RICHARDSON. 


(Read at the University Farmers’ Institute, at Santa Paula, Calif.) 


I have taken the subject of moving bees to the lima bean- 
fields because many have askt how we prepared the bees for 
their journey from the mountain apiaries to the bean-fields. 
In preparing the hives we use a separator, which is a number 
of blocks about two inches in length and thickness according 





to the space between the frames, all the blocks being attacht 
by the upper ends to atin strip and pointed at their lower 
ends. Thus, all the blocks are held in place by the tin strip, 
and they keep the frames from crushing against each other in 


moving, which would cause a great loss of bees and damage 
to the brood. 


ScREENS ABOVE AND BELOw.—Another important feature 
is to have a light frame, made of about 14-inch square stuff, 
the size of the hive, and on this tack wire-netting. This is 
used in the place of the solid cover in moving. Most of these 
screen frames are so constructed that there is a space of 
about one inch between the netting and the bees. I am not 
sure but that still more room would be better, especially for 
those hives that are populous with bees. The entrance is 
closed up with an entrance-block. This block is cut out so 
that the full size of the opening is exposed. A piece of wire- 
cloth is tackt across the block to prevent the bees from get- 
ting out, yet allowing air to get into the hive, thereby caus- 
ing circulation and producing a current throughout the hive 
and out at the screen above. It is desirable that the bees 
have cool, fresh air. Confining them and the moving makes 


them very uneasy, and they are constantly trying to get out 
through the screens. 


Movine At Nigut.—The preparations for moving can all 
be made during the day, except the closing of the entrances, 
which cannot be done until nearly dark, because the bees are 
flying more or less during the day, and the putting in of the 
separators and wire frames adds to their disturbance, so that 
in some hives the bees do not get settled and all inside until 
nearly or quitedark. I prefer to move bees at night. It is 
always cooler for the bees, and I think that is of great im- 
portance. I also think that the bees are not so much inclined 
to worry and to make the same frantic efforts to get out that 
they do in the sunshine. 


Tue Use or Racks.—Some have fitted racks to their 
wagons for moving bees. Mr. Mendelson has the best one I 
have seen for the purpose. I have not made any rack, but 
have used my common ranch wagons. I bought what is 
known as ‘‘ bolster springs.” The capacity of one pair is 
three tons, and of the other a ton and a half. With these 
springs a load of bees will ride about as easily as in an ordinary 
four-spring wagon. With two wagons and six horses I have 
had hauled 120 colonies to the load fpr a distance of about 20 
miles from my apiaries on the Simi to the bean-fields near 
Hueneme. 

Dogs Ir Pay TO Move ?—My first experience in moving 
to the bean-fields was in 1895, and that season I moved about 
650 colonies. I figured that I was a trifle ahead in making 
the experiment. The next season, 1896, was a very poor 
season in the mountains. The bees did not get any honey 
there. I moved 800 colonies to the bean-fields. They gath- 
ered 134 tons of honey, and built up so that they were in bet- 
ter condition for work this spring, so that I considered that 
the movement for 1896 paid. The present season has not 
been favorable for the gathering of honey in the bean-fields. 
The early part of the season was cool and foggy; the hot 
weather within the past two weeks bas damaged the beans 
seriously, so that the late blossom is not yielding much nectar. 
I cannot at present state just what the result will be this sea- 
son. I have about concluded that a season when the bees do 
well in the mountains will not justify moving to the bean- 
fields, when one takes into consideration the labor and the 
risk (and there is considerable). With a poor season in the 
mountains, when the bees do not build up, and have not 
plenty of honey to ensure goud condition of bees in the follow- 
ing spring, I would advise moving bees. 

EFFECT ON THE BEANS.—I have often been askt if the 
bees injure the growing beans. Mr. Alvord, who has given 
the subject careful consideration, says that the bees are a 
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benefit to the crop. Mr. Jacob Maulhart said to me that he 
was satisfied that hiscrop was better for having my bees at 
his place last year. I have never heard of a practical grower 
who dissented from this view. Ventura Co., Calif. 


i 
Trials and Troubles of a Novice at Queen-Rear- 
ing—The Honey-Guide, Etc. 


BY 8. A. DEACON. 


After having well studied the theory of queen-rearing— 
the works of Doolittle, Heddon, Simmins and others—I have 
just been trying my prentice hand at the practice, and find 
them two totally different things! It is early summer just 
now in these latitudes, the mercury ranging anywhere ’twixt 
65° and 104° in the shade. There’sa very slight honey-flow 
just at present, but I am feeding. The following is my first 
experience of queen-rearing : 

October 1 I made a strong colony queenless and broodless, 
as per the books; and gave 14 Doolittle’s dipt cups contain- 
ing just-hatcht larve floating in royal jelly. Oct. 4 I lookt 
and found only two accepted. Oct. 6 I tried again with 
another strong colony. No cups this time, but tried Heddon’s 
plan of breaking three cells into one, whereby, we are in- 
formed, we can get from 40 to 75 fine, vigorous queens from 
one colony!. Well, Oct. 8 Iopened this hive and found two 
cells built out, and the remainder, i. e., the dozen or so other 
breakages, all neatly repaired ! 

I then went home, lay me down, and took a big think— 
a la Doolittle. I knew it was no good consulting my bee- 
books—I might as well have turned to the Psalms of David or 
Solomon’s Song; their authors don’t admit the possibility of 
you getting less than ascore or two of the finest queens the 
oldest man ever saw from adhering to their simple directions. 
As a resultof the big think, I got puzzle-headed, but decided 
to try again; so, Oct. 9 I broke down cells—a la Heddon— 
again, to find on Oct. 11 the partitions again neatly recon- 
structed; that’s to say, all but two, as on the former occasion. 


I took another big think, and concluded it was owing to 
the honey-flow not being strong enough. But, then, Heddon 
says when that’s the case, feed—and I fed. Now, just when 
all this was going on, I happened to transfer some old box- 
hives. One of these I found was queenless, and they had any 
number of queen-cells! This hive contained any quantity of 
sealed brood, and, left to themselves, queen-rearing was a 
success. Why on earth, then, do Heddon, Simmins, Doolittle, 
etc., insist upon a colony prepared for queen-rearing being 
deprived of all its brood? If they would only assign a reasou 
for it; but they don’t. I see a contributor to the Bee Journal 
for Oct. 19, 18938, does say, ‘‘Remove all combs containing 
unsealed larve,” and that any one can understand; but why 
those who have publisht books for our guidance should all 
agree in demanding that the prepared colony be deprived of 
all its brood, puzzles me entirely. 


Now, can any one tell where, in this my first essay at 
queen-rearing, I have been at fault? Suggestions, advice, or 
information leading to a knowledge of the why and wherefore 
will be most liberally rewarded—with thanks. My own idea 
is, that the deprivation of all their brood discouraged the bees. 
But, then, what do I know about it? AllI have to do is to 
follow implicitly and unquestioningly the plain directions 
given by those experienced leaders of our calling whose names 
I have mentioned. For instance, in the Bee Journal of June 
28, 1894, a writer not merely directs that all the brood be 
taken away, but even underlines the word all. Heddon directs 
placing the comb of hatching larve on which you wish your 
queen-cells built, in an empty hive, and secure a population 
for it by placing it on the stand of a strong colony. This will, 
of course, catch only flying or nectar-gathering bees. Some 
other authority—Doolittle, I think—says again that such bees 








are no good for the required purpose, but that the majority 
should be nurse-bees, with any amount of chyme about them 
all ready to feed the little infantas with. 


Do your census returns, in giving the number of inmates 
of your mad asylums, state the causes of said inmates’ dis- 
ease? I ask because it would be rather-interesting to know 
what proportion had gone dafty as the result of embarking in 
the honey-producing business, and in vainly trying to reconcile 
the strangely conflicting statements and assertions of those 
who volunteer for its literary department. 


THE HONEY GUIDE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


In the number for July 30, 1896, Mr. James B. Drury 
contributes a gossipy couple of columns on a great variety of 
subjects more or less related to our pursuit; inter alia, he tells 
us all about the Indicator Minar, or ‘‘ Honey-Guide”—tho not 
all; and seeing that he suggests that I should give some in- 
formation about this wonderful little bird, I will supply the 
omission. 

Mr. D., or his informant, opines, or as good as asserts, 
that the bird’s object in leading human beings to a bee-nest is 
to secure a feed of the larve, or grubs. Of course, such a 
meal invariably results from its intelligent and highly inter- 
esting labors, but if the satisfying of his appetite were his sole 
object, how comes it that instead of to a bee-nest he occa- 
sionally leads ane to a big puff-adder, or otber of the serpent 
tribe; or, as it once happened to myself, onto the fresh spoor 
or track of a big tiger! It was in a narrow, rocky gorge, or 
cleft in the mountains, and being unarmed, I rapidly retraced 
my steps, muttering anything but blessings on the ornitho- 
logical little brat that so perseveringly led me into danger. 
Altho in most cases the bird guides one to a bee-nest, it is 
always advYsable for his follower to keep his eyes open to 
guard against being led into danger by it. 


MAILING QUEENS TO SOUTH AFRICA—AN EXPERIMENT. 


I have just received from Mr. Doolittle—through the ordi- 
nary letter post—a beautiful, or once no doubt beautiful— 
Italian queen; for, alas’ she and her retinue of about 20 
workers arrived lifeless. It was an experiment, and I am in- 
clined to think very nearly a successful one; for fully three 
parts of the candy must have been consumed, inducing the 
belief that they died when near their journey’s end. From the 
date of mailing, at Mr. D.’s home in New York, to arrival 
here, was 45 days. They came, by my own suggestion, by 
direct steamer from New York city—a very slow service I 
have since ascertained. Had they been mailed via England, 
the journey would not have occupied more than 30 days, and 
the chances of their safe arrival would have been greatly in- 
creast. Of course, I was terribly grieved about it, but it be- 
ing an experiment, failure was not altogether unlookt for. 
But good Mr. Doolittle (whose great works so strangely belie 
his patronymic) is possest of too much determination, enter- 
prise and pluck to own up beaten by one failure, and the ex- 
periment will be repeated. 

South Africa, Oct. 23, 1895. 

[Somehow, the foregoing article was misplaced, or it 
would have appeared long ago. But the delay doesn’t seem to 
have lessened its interest and readableness.—EDIrTor. | 
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Closing of the Season—Mating of Queens— 
Autumn Work. 
BY L. A. ASPINWALL. 

Irrespective of climatic conditions, the wheels of time 
move onward, and with our best efforts, we fail to keep apace 
with its inevitable trend. Most of us plan in excess of our 
ability to accomplish, both as regards the things attempted 





and the time occupied. I1 fully intended to clip all virgin 
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queens in my yard the present season, but the opening of a 
rich honey-flow intercepted my plans. 

Altho the season has been variable in extremes of tem- 
perature, still, bee-keepers in Michigan have experienced an 
old-time honey-yield ; and althoa single season cannot fully 
compensate for the failure of many in succession, still, I am 
thankful that Nature has not exhausted her resources, and 
hopeful that a cycle of good years has returned. 


The temperature of late has been rather low for rapid 
storage of honey, however, there is ample time for an abun- 
dance of buckwhedt and autumn flowers, if accompanied by 
warm nights which are likely to follow the cool spell. In the 
meantime these periods of rest will be productive of a larger 
force of workers, and will fully compensate for the present 
inactivity. Such was the condition previous to white clover 
bloom in June. The cool weather served to increase the num- 
ber of field-bees by reason of inactivity. These periods of rest 
are furnisht by Nature to all creatures, otherwise constant 
wear would detract from any advantage that might be gained. 


Towards the close of a season itis but natural to take a 
retrospective view. In looking back I see where I failed in 
neglecting to clip the wings of all my virgin queens. For 
some unaccountable reason more than the usual number 
have mismated. Itis probably due to a natural increase of 
the surrounding bees in good seasons, 1896 being favorable 
to such a result. 

The mismated ones in my yard among the unclipt aver- 
aged one in every four. The results attendant upon clipping 
are highly satisfactory; the mismates averaging but two in 
every 24, or one in 12. With a larger number, the results 
might have been still more satisfactory. 


It is also satisfactory to note that none were lost in the 
marital flight; particularly so, as many had more than one- 
sixteenth of an inch clipt from their wings. It may be well 
to note that great accuracy was observed in clipping to main- 
tain a uniform length, and preserve the balancing power re- 
quisite in flight. 

With September comes the removal of all sections. I 
usually employ a few strong colonies to complete all unfinisht 
ones as the supers are emptied. The best will often contain a 
few, possibly one or two atthe corners, particularly so if the 
weather has been cool. Working on this plan I had no un- 
finisht ones from white clover. However, the chances are 
less favorable towards the close of the season. 


The passing of the honey season confronts us with prep- 
parations for winter. Iam an advocate for heavy stores, and 
believe such preparation in autumn is a requisite to success 
the following season. There are those who contend that an 
excess of winter stores is objectionable, and liable to contami- 
nate the comb honey when not consumed for breeding pur- 
poses. Inasmuch as colonies differin the amount consumed, 
no rule as to a limited amount can be given. I, therefore, pre- 
fer to occupy the sure ground of an abundance. Furthermore, 
breeding is pusht forward more rapidly in the spring with re- 
sources at hand. Evenifa few sections contain a little old 
or-dark honey, itis clear gain, taking into consideration the 
increast production which accrues from strong colonies. I 
will state that sugar syrup used in feeding is generally con- 
sumed first, being stored in the central combs, so that little or 
none remains until the general] honey-flow, hence, wil! find no 
place in the surplus departments. 

Believing as I do that an abundance should be provided 
for all colonies, the matter of feeding should receive careful 
consideration. Successful wintering depénds largely upon 
location of the stores; an abundance in the outside combs will 
not compensate for any deficiency in the central ones where 
the most is required. Such an expedient as Hill’s device as a 
make-shift will answer in the South or for cellar-wintering, 
but for out-door wintering it serves no purpose whatever, 


aside from affording space which is usually soiled with ex- 
crement. 

In consideration of the foregoing facts I invariably defer 
feeding until all the brood bas matured, thus giving place for 
storage accessible to the cluster. We should bear in mind that 
the central combs which usually contain the least honey, are 
occupied by the greatest number of bees. 


The delay of feeding until breeding is over usually brings 
the work into October for Michigan latitude; which with 
thick syrup necessitates a better feeder than either the Miller 
or Heddon. Feeders upon that principle compel a distance of 
travel favorable to warm weather only, and at a season when 
least required. Altho nota manufacturer of feeders, I have 
constructed and used one for several years which supplies the 
food directly above the cluster. It is atmospheric, and holds 
about 12 pounds. 


I am also an advocate for thick syrup. The bee instinc- 
tively prepares her stores by evaporating all the moisture or 
watery portion previous to sealing the cells. Possibly a trace 
may be left, as honey even after being sealed improves with 
age unless exposed to dampness. Let us bear in mind that 
honey primarily is the food of bees, and that water is not. 
We shall then be better able to understand the cause of losses 
attendant upon out-door wintering. Weappropriate the early 
and well cured stores of our bees, leaving the late and partly 
cured for them, and wonder why so much fatality occurs in 
wintering. Pure honey, well cured, is almost entirely appro- 
priated by the system of the bee; water cannot be appro- 
priated in any quantity, consequently must be voided, neces- 
sitating many unseasonable cleansing flights. 


In making syrup I prefer to use about 12 or 14 pounds 
of confectioners’ A sugar to a quart of water, bringing it toa 
boiling point for two or three minutes, at which time I add 
less than a half teaspoonful of tartaric acid dissolved in a lit- 
tle water, to prevent granulation. Vinegar will not answer. 
I know many who have followed the old beaten path will con- 
tend that such syrup is too thick, andin the next breath 
recommend candy for wintering. While I have no use for 
candy, Ido recommend the feeding of syrup just as thick as 
can possibly be used. It tends to concentrate the food, also 
the storage of it, by reason of which the colony remains more 
impact, conserving its vitality. Colonies prepared as before 
stated for out-door wintering in properly constructed hives 
will furnish abundant evidence of its success, not only the 
following spring, but throughout the season. With abundant 
stores, of concentrated food, accessible to the cluster, I would 
just as quickly insure a colony in properly constructed hives 
against loss in winters, as any other live stock. 


With the failure of honey a tendency to rob is often mani- 
fested. I scarcely believe the tendency is inherent, but has 
been developt by the careless exposure of honey for genera- 
tions. Bees are susceptible of lasting impressions. This is 
evinced by their ability to combat the bee-moth, which, upon 
its first appearance in this country, was much more destruc- 
tive than in later years. The bees patrol the hive-entrance 
each evening to prevent their inroads. The exposure of 
honey also makes an impression, which they not only remem- 
ber during life, but by some means transmit to the younger 
ones. 

I have never experienced any trouble from robbing. I 
leave no honey or sweets exposed in any form. All colonies 
are maintained strong. Al] entrances are contracted accord- 
ing to the strength of the colonies. —Review. 

Jackson Co., Mich., Aug. 18. 
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The Man who gets up early in the morning may be 
all right, but the one who is widest awake after he gets up is 





apt to get ahead of him.—Campbell’s Soil Culture. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


{Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Equalizing Colonies. 


I have two colonies of bees close together on one stand. 
One is very strong, and the other very weak. Would it be 
advisable to take a few frames (how many ?) from the strong 
one and put in the hive of the weak one to equalize their 
strength ? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—That depends somewhat upon circumstances. 
If the strong one has six or eight frames of brood it can spare 
two without damage, and it will be better for the weak one 
that the frames contain as much as possible of sealed brood, 
for that will the sooner give them an accession of bees. But 
if the weather is cool, you must not give them so much brood 
that they cannot cover it. If the strong one cannot spare 
more, or if the weak one cannot take care of more than a sin- 
gle frame, let that be given, and then if weather continues 
favorable, another can be given a week or two later. Putan 
empty or partly empty comb in place of the brood-comb taken, 
that is, don’t put the empty comb outside of the brood-nest. 


TT + + i 


Perhaps a Drone-Laying Queen. 


I have struck a conundrum in a bee-hive. In looking 
over a hive I find a queen laying as many as four eggs in one 
cell, and sticking them to the side of the cell, only about one- 
third from the top. Perhaps one egg in five will be in the 
bottom of the cell. The queenis a Carniolan mated to an 
Italian drone, about one year old. Sheis not a good layer. 
Brood is rather scarce. Her offspring is two-thirds drones. 
Why is this thus ? MISSOURI. 


ANSWER.—It happens not infrequently that a queen be- 
gins to be played out, and a large portion of her eggs produce 
drones even when laid in worker-cells. Usually this takes 
place only after two or three yearsof service, but some queens 
are thus practically old inside of a year. Laying an egg on 
the side instead of the bottom of a cell is less frequent, a 
queen sometimes doing soin her first laying and afterward 
placing her eggs properly. Occasionally a queen lays more 
than one egg in a cell, but with a good queen this ought to 
happen only when the number of bees or the size of the brood- 
nest is quite small. Your case seems to be unusually compli- 
cated, and [ don’t know what makes the trouble, but have a 
suspicion that a physical defect of some kind may account for 
all three of the troubles. The quickest cure, and perhaps the 
only one, is to pinch off the queen’s head. 


> + © + ie 


Amount of Honey for Winter Stores—Bee-Odor. 


L. It speaks in the text-books as if supers were not kept 
on over winter. Is all the food for the winter to be stored in 
the brood-chamber? If so, how do you estimate how much 
stock the bees have ? and how do you putin the food if they 
have an insufficient quantity ? 

2. Is there any perceptible odor to bees in good condition ? 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is not advisable to leave honey in the 
super over the colony through the winter, not’ but what it 
might be well enough for the bees, but ruinous to the sec- 
tions. The winter stores should all be in the brood-chamber, 





and you may form a good estimate by inspection or by weigh- 
ing. If you find in the brood-chamber the equivalent of four 
or five frames filled solid with honey, or if you find the hive to 
weigh 40 or 50 pounds more than the empty hive weighed, 
you need not be anxious. Generally, a colony that has workt 
in supers will have enough stores in the frames, unless the 
number of frames be too small. Asa rule, no honey is stored 
in sections until the brood-chamber is filled, and if 10 frames 
are present there is little doubt as to sufficiency of stores. 
With eight frames, there may or may notbe enough. To sup- 
ply the deficiency, where feeding is necessary, there is no bet- 
ter way than to take out some of the partly-filled or empty 
frames and put in their place combs filled with sealed honey. 
If such combs are not at hand, then feed sugar and water. If 
you have no other feeders, use the crock-and-plate plan. It 
has already been given a number of times, but possibly you 
may have overlookt it. : 

Take a gallon crock or other vessel, put into it granulated 
sugar and hot or cold water, an equal number of pints or 
pounds of each, and then put over the crock one or two thick- 
nesses of woolen cloth, or three to six thicknesses of cotton 
cloth, according to the thickness of the cloth. Over this put 
a plate upside down, then with one hand ‘under the crock and 
the other over the plate, turn the whole thing upside down. 
Set this on top of the frames, putting on an empty hive-body, 
and covering up sano bee can get in from the outside. This 
sort of feeding shduld be done as early as possible. : 





2.. Yes, bees have a distinct odor of their own. If you 
put your nose to a hivein the cellar in winter, you may dis- 
cover a moldy smell, quite disagreeable, or a sour smell, espe- 
cially if the cellar is damp and the honey thin, or if all is 
right you will get nothing but the bee-smell—a really pleasant 
odor, unlike amything else, which it would not be easy to de- 
scribe in words. 


Questions on Queenlessness. 


1. Is absence of brood, except in winter, an unvarying 
sign of queenlessness ? 

2. What is the ‘‘queenless hum” referred to occasionally 
by some writers ? 

3. What kind of watchfuiness is necessary, what particu- 
lar signs must one look out for to detect this serious trouble 
early,- before it has weakened the colony beyond recovery ? 


The subject of queenlessness bas not been treated in this 
year’s paper, and I find little definite information, especially 
respecting the outside-of-hive evidences—none in Cook’s 
Manual. CALIFORNIA. 


AnsweErs.—1. No. During the working season, if no 
eggs or brood are present it is usually a sign that no laying 
queen is present, but a virgin queen may be present. In Octo- 
ber many queens stop laying, and sometimes even in Septem- 
ber. 

2. It’s very hard to describe in words a ‘‘queenless hum ” 
so that it can easily be recognized by the description. Per- 
haps ‘‘ roar” would come as near to the sound as ‘ hum.” 
When you open a hive, if they at once commence to make a 
loud noise, you may suspect they are queenless. If you find 
they are queenless, and can remember the character of the 
sound made, then you will have the knowledge you desire—a 
knowledge which you can hardly attain in any other way. 
But it will hardly do to depend upon it as an infallible guide. 
A queenless colony will often give no indication of its queen- 
lessness by any sound they make. On the other hand, a col- 
ony will sometimes make a noise that condemns it as queen- 
less, when all the tlme a good laying queen is present. 


3. A good reason for the silence of the books, is the diffi- 
culty of giving any reliableinformation. An experienced bee- 
keeper may tell something about the condition of a colony by 
watching them from the outside, and at the same time it 
would be hard for him to put in words just what were the 
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things on which he based his judgment. But it is doubtful if 
as much can be told about queenlessness from outside indica- 
tions as you have been led to suppose. While more or less 
guessing may be done by watching from the outside, if you 
want to be sure whether a queen is present or not you must 
open the hive. Perhaps the chief thing that is given gen- 
erally from outside appearances, is that queenless bees carry 
in little or no pollen. Butif you will look in a hive that has 
had no queen laying for some time, you will generally find an 
unusual amount of pollen present, showing that a good deal 
of pollen must have been gathered. Less probably than 
would have been gathered with brood-rearing going on, the 
accumulation being rather because so little was used. If you 
watch the bees going in with a few loads of pollen, the loads 
being light, while at the same time all other colonies are 
carrying in big loads, you may suspect queenlessness, which 
suspicion will be strengthened by ageneral air of listlessness 
on the part of the bees; but, as before said, if you want to 
know for sure, you must look inside. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AMM 





Encyclopedia for Beeswax.—Some time ago we 
offered a splendid work of eight large volumes, called ‘* The 
New Standard American Encyclopedia,” having nearly 4,000 
pages, and over 300 colored maps, charts, and diagrams. 
Size of volume, 2 inches thick, 814 wide, and 11 long. As 
per that offer, last publisht on page 186, the eight volumes 
were offered by freight for only $19 cash. We can furnish 
a set or two at that price, bound in half morroco,; or will ex- 
change a set for 75 pounds of yellow beeswax delivered at 
our office. You would be more than satisfied with the En- 
cyclopedia, and a set of such books ought to be in every 
family for reference. 


3 roe 


The Horse—How to Break and Handle.— 
This is a pamphlet of 32 pages, giving complete instructions 
for breaking and educating colts, teaching horses to drive, 
and for use under the saddle, together with many instructions 
which have never before been publisht, and. which are the re- 
sult of the author’s experience covering a period of 20 years. 
By Prof. Wm. Muilen, with whom the editor of the Bee Jour- 
nal is personally acquainted. Price, postpaid, 20 cents; or 
given as a premium for sending us one new subscriber to the 
Bee Journal for the rest of the year at 50 cents. 


[i ca _ 


A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘*The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 


—————————=--> 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 20 cents; 100 for 35 cents; or 200 
for 60 cents. 

————_—$ 0 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
The Dadants, is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete 
work on bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound 
elegantly. Every reader of the American Bee Journal should 
have a copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions 
that arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with 
the Bee Journal for a year—both together for only $2.00. 


+e —_—___—_ 


Back Numbers Since Jan. 1.—We are able to 
supply complete sets of the Bee Journal since Jan. 1, 1897, 
to any who may desire, at two cents per copy. There are a 
number of new readers who perhaps would like to get some of 
the first numbers of this year, to complete their volume for 
1897. We shall be glad to furnish them as long as they last, 
at two cents each. 





Now New Subscribers 


4 September—Oct.—Nov.—December 4 


4 MONTHS FOR 25 CTS. 


Get Your Bee-Keeping Friends and Neighbors 
to Take the Old American Bee Journal. 


We would like to have each of our present readers send us 
two new subscribers for the Bee Journal before November 1, 
1897. That surely will not be hard to do, when each will 
need to pay only 25 cents for the last 4 months of this 
year, or only about 6 
American Bee Journal. 


cents a month for the weekly 
Any one with only a colony or two 
of bees should jump at such an offer as that. 

Now, we don’t ask you to work for us for nothing, but 
will say that for each two new 25c. subscribers you send us, 
we will mail you your choice of one of the following list: 


Wood Binder for the Bee Journal.....................0ee cues 20c. 
50 copies of leaflet bet 2 OD —=E— eT "Oc. 
50 on “ How to Keep Honey” a * 
50 “ 7 i OE vc cccdarees 5 ccccsces 20c. 

1 = each “ Preparation of Honey for the Market "’(10c.) 
Doolittle’s * Hive Te CD onechbheeyes onc 15e. 

1 oer each Dadants’ * Handling wees” (Se. vans * * Bee- 
Pasturage a Necessity ” (10c.) . . 18¢. 
Dr. Howard’ 8 book on “ Foul Brood.” siviicceiddath’staivesse 25e., 
Kohnke’s * * Foul “sR ore eee 25c. 

Cheshire’s * Foul Brood ” book (10c.) and Dadants’ * Hand- 
ed PP PrrrrTs Ty TTT Tr rr rer re 18¢c. 
Ur. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health................c.s.ceeeeees 25e. 
col tre Ae as seach ndenshdes cc ae cleans 25e. 
Our Poultry Doctor, by Fanny Feild......... ............... 25e. 
Poultry for Market and Profit, by Fanny Field.. .......... 25e. 
i ccciss epessccacseedeetesscee 06608 2dc. 
Turkeys CE nn... .cpekesbbhepreeeueds-enne 25c. 
Green's Four Books on Fruit-Growing ES OS TE, 2 Ee 25¢, 
Ropp Commercial Calculator No. 1......... cc ccc cee eee eens 25e. 
E,W ws coccccnseshussSensees soévest 25c. 
SD Ee ee eee 40c. 
Kendail’s Horse-Book [English or German]... ... ......... Z5e. 

1 Pound White Clover Seed ee. A ee 25c. * 

1 “ Sweet i — seg edu eee heebahane kn tetoes 25c., 
1%“ Alsike “ ” ceecces seceveccoes eovcescesce BOCs 
1%" —. ~ Me seqeesbshteadaenan erm, * 
ped Crim a teh asqeyeaaebaeen tee coo BOO 
The Bosse—ilew ' to Break and Handie. pn. MAGEE eeceasehetwd 20ce. 


We make the above offers only to those who are now sub- 
scribers ; in other words, no one sending in his own 25 cents 
as a new subscriber can also claim a choice of the above list. 


—___<-o->———_—— 


The Names and Addresses of al] your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. ‘Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we are offering. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 


+e 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘* Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 


~~. 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 


should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 


scribe for it. See offers on this page. 


—- 2 


ta" See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 624. 
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United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture; to promote the interests 
of bee-keepers ; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration 
of honey; and to prosecute the dishonest honey-commission men. 


MEMBERSHIP FeE—S$1.00 PER ANNUM. 


Executive Committee, 


PRESIDENT—GEORGE W. YorK. VicE-Pres.—W. Z. HuTCHINSON. 
SECRETARY—Dr. A. B. Mason, Station B, Toledo, Ohio. 


Board of Directors, 


E. R. Roor. E. WHITCOMB. E. T. ABBOTT. 
W. Z. Hutcurnson. Dr. C. C. MIuueEr. C. P. DaDANT. 


General Manager and Treasurer. 
EUGENE Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 
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Editorial Comments. 








Wintering Bees is a topic that bas been up for discus- 
sion in nearly every convention of bee-keepers ever held. To those 
in northern climes it becomes an interesting question along about 
this time, or a little later, every year. Mr. C. P. Dadant, in his 
article this week, gives some conclusions drawn from many 
years of actual and extensive experience. Anything from the 
pens of the Dadants is always worth reading. Now, that’s not 
saying that nobody else’s writings are valueless, for such would 
not be true. There are many excellent and practical correspon- 
dents among bee-keepers, but the Dadants are found among those 
at the top of the list. And there’s still room for more at the top. 


<---> ——__$__ 


An Experience with Commission Men.—It seems 
from the following, taken from the Michigan Farmer, that honey 
shippers are not the only class that suffer from a certain class of 
commission parasites: 


A Berrien county farmer is reported to have shipt 32 cases of 
strawberries toa Cleveland, Ohio, commission house. The day 
the strawberries arrived the wholesale price was quoted at 60 cents 
per case. The grower received from the firm a check for $1.38 as 
the net proceeds of the shipment. We wonder why the $1.38 was 
sent. The firm might as well have kept it also. 

If there is one thing that requires looking after by our law- 
makers, itis the produce commission business. The methods of 
many firms would do credit toa highway robber. Hotels have 
special laws to protect them in collecting their debts: so do labor- 
ing men who work on buildings, ete. Why should not the farmer. 
who is compelled to trust his property to commission dealers, have 
a law to protect him? The large cities are ful] of men who make a 
practice of swindling every farmer who consigns them a shipment 
of produce, and the consignors are powerless to protect themselves. 


That's just right. There ought to bea stringent law that will 
reach the commission robbers, just the same as any other common 
thieves. It seems a pity that honest commission men should suffer 
op account of the actions of some others in their line of business. 
We should think the straight dealers would unite and work for a 





law that would wipe out the crooked fellows. It’s high time that 

the light-fingered commission gentry are put behind iron gratings, 

where they won’t have the chance to defraud the farmers. 
ee ee 

The Northwestern Convention — don’t forget it— 
will be revived Nov. 10 and 11, when it is to meet here in Chicago, 
at the New Briggs House, northeast corner of Randolph street and 
Fifth avenue. We are looking forward to a rousing meeting, as it 
will come during the Fat Stock Show, when railroad rates will be 
low. We hope to see this old-time convention revived with all its 
former strength and usefulness to the bee-keepers of the North- 
west. No doubt Dr. Miller will be here, and be ready to enter into 
its discussions as he did years ago, when he was its lively Presi- 
dent. The Doctor is a trifle older now, but he’s just as keen fora 
bee-convention as ever. Get ready to attend the meeting in 
November. ° . 

Scripture Cake.—We found the following recipe going 
the rounds, and as it calls for a little honey among its ingredients, 
we decided to give it here—only we don’t vouch for the ‘‘ good- 
ness’ of the cake, even if it is founded on scripture: 

1 cupful of butter—Judges v. 25; 314 cupfuls of flour—I. Kings 
iv. 22; 2 cupfuls of sugar—Jeremiah vi. 20; 2 cupfuls of raisins— 
I. Samuel xxx. 12; 2 cupfuls of figs—I. Samuel xxx. 12; 1 cupful of 
water—Genesis xxiv. 17; 1 cupful of almonds—Genesis xliii. 11; 


little salt—Leviticus ii. 13; 6 eggs—Isaiah x. 14; 1 large spoonful 
of honey —Exodus xvi. 31; sweet spices to taste—I Kings x. 2. 

Follow Solomon's advice for making good boys, and you will 
have a good cake—Prov. xxiii. 14. Sift two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder in the flour; pour boiling water on the almonds to remove 
the skins, seed the raisins, and chop the figs. It makes one large 
or two small cakes. 
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Selling Homney.—It is one thing to produce a crop of 

honey and quite another thing to dispose of it profitably. This is 

one reason why we are glad to publish everything we can get or 

find on the subject of marketing. Here is what Mrs. Mate Wil- 

liams had to say about the matter in a recent issue of Farm, Stock 
and Home: 


Try hard to make a home market for your honey. If you have 
produced a fine article and will present it to customers, either re- 
tailers or consumers, in attractive shape, it will be very strange if 
you cannot sell your crop at a better price than would be realized 
if sent away to some city commission man to sell. Honey-pro- 
ducers are often enticed by the promises of commission men to get . 
prices that are never realized, and are thus induced to rush their 
product off in bulk to the care of some stranger, who may prove as 
irresponsible as he is untruthful. It requires more business ability 
to develop a home market, but once secured it will be found much 
more desirable, because more profitable. Dealers who have no 
confidence in a demand for honey. by their customers are often 
given a different opinion by leaving a nice, attractive-looking case 
with them on sale. And many have been surprised by the ease 
with which honey is sold by offering it from house to house in 
their neighboring towns. 

7 are Soe 

The Southwestern Wisconsin Convention will 
be held in the G. A. R. Hall, in Boscobel, Oct. 6 and 7, 1897. One 
of the principal features in this convention, which is very interest- 
ing and instructive to both old and young, is the Free-for-All 
Question-Box and Answers. If you have anything of interest to 
bee-culture, take or send it. Boscobel has offered plenty of music, 
and board at 75 cents per day. The following is only part of the 
program : 

President’s Address, by N. E. France. 

The Production of Comb Honey, by Thos. Evans. 

How to Succeed at Bee-Keeping, by J. W. Van Allen. 

Cellar Wintering of Bees, by M. M. Rice. 

Marketing the Honey Crop, by H. Lathrop. 

Swarming—Natural or Artificial, by F. P. White. 

Observations Through the State, by N. E. France, State Foul 
Brood Inspector. 

The evening session will be taken up with singing and a gen- 
eral good time. All who are interested in bees cannot afford to 
miss this convention. Go, and take your friends with you. 


For desired information further, write F. L. Murray, the Sec- 
retary, at Calumine, Wis., or the President, N. E. France, 


Platteville. Wis. 
= SS 


A Congress of Agricultural Industries, of inter- 
est to all engaged in agriculture in any of its branches, will be held 
at Omaha during the Exposition period in 1898. This Congress 
will be composed of representative delegates from all States 
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Boards of Agriculture, agricultural journals, horticultural socie- 
ties, dairymen’s associations, live stock breeders’ societies, and all 
other kindred organizations, and will continue in session for from 
two to four weeks, during which time a number of national agri- 
cultural societies also will hold their annual conventions there. 
The Congress will be distinctively educational along the line of 
advanced agriculture, and has received the hearty co-operation of 
Secretary Wilson of the Department of Agriculture, of the great 
agricultural jourpals, and of the most eminent representatives of 
all branches of the agricultural world. The foremost thinkers in all 
lines of agricultural work will publicly advance their ideas at this 
Congress, and demonstrate to the world that many of the brightest 
minds and men of unquestioned genius are consecrated to the 
work of improving the conditions of agriculture and solving its 
profound scientific and commercial problems. 
———_————>2-—_$____—_ 

Smoker-Fuel—Twigs and Planer-Shavings.— 
Editor Root, of Gleanings, has tried about everything at all possi- 
ble to be used as smoker-fuel, and finally sums up his experience 
in this line as follows : 
_ For years we have been using and recommending planer-shav- 
ings for smoker-fuel. For a long period of time Mr. Bingham has 
recommended stovewood split up into short lengths. Mr. Hutch- 
inson, in a recent number of his journal, says it makes a good fuel, 
but it burns out the smoker-cup too fast, and rather recommends 
planer-shavings, or fuel of that sort. At our basswood yard, hav- 
ing gotten nearly out of the excelsior sawdust (a fuel that is some- 
thing like planer-shavings in its results),I made an attempt to 
piece out the fuel by breaking up, into lengths of four or five 
inches, dead limbs or twigs from the basswood trees. A little ex- 
celsior fuel was lighted, and the cup filled up with broken twigs. 
It was very evident that, while the smoke was not as dense, it was 
much more lasting, and, except with the very crossest colonies, it 
gave very satisfactory results; andI am inclined now to believe 
that a combination of planer-shavings and soft,dry wood would 
be more satisfactory, generally, than either alone. 


—__—____—-2-__—__ 


Dealing with Commission Men.—There are two 
sides to this question—the dealer's and the shipper’s. This time 
we want to ‘stir up’’ the latter. The thing that occasioned this 
editorial, was the complaint that we recently received from a bee- 
keeper who shipt about 40 pounds of comb honey to a Cleveland 
commission firm 

After waiting a month or so, and hearing nothing, the shipper 
wrote us, desiring to know whether or not that particular firm 
were allright. We immediately informed the firm of the receipt 
of the inquiry, and intimated that we did not like to receive such 
letters. 

They wrote us at once, enclosing two letters and the check for 
the honey, all of which had been sent to the shipper soime time be- 
fore and returned to them, with the remark stampt on the en- 
velopes, ‘‘ No such office in State named.’’ You see, the honey 
shipper had failed to give his correct post-office address, or gave 
only the freight office from which he shipt the honey. 

In this case you will see how easy it was to blame the dealers 
for not reporting on the honey, when they had done their part 
promptly and to the best of their ability, even getting 1214 cents 
per pound for the honey. 

At least one thing can be learned from the above: Always give 
your correct and full address—-post-office, county and State—when 
writing or shipping. There is altogether too much of such inex- 
cusable carelessness lying around loose these days. And conse- 
quently quite often the *‘ kicking ’’ administered to the other fel- 
low is really deserved by the kicker himself. 


—— VO 


Marketing the Honey Crop is a kind of perennial 
subject among bee-keepers. Just now it is a very live one, surely. 
We feel that too much cannot be learned regarding it. That is the 
reason we are pleased.to give anything and everything that may 
be found of value on the subject. Much of final sucéss in bee-keep- 
ing depends upon how well the honey crop is sold. And it begins 
to look as if the producer would have to be pretty much bis own 
salesman, if he is to realize the most possible out of bis honey. 


Mr. L. W. Lighty, of Adams Co., Pa., in an article written for 
the Country Gentleman, has this to say about his experience along 
the line of marketing honey: 

Don’t rush your honey off to the commission merchant, unless 


~ are sure he has sale for it, or you are prepared to sacrifice it. 
hen you are ready to sell, write to one or more reliable (be sure 





they are so) commission merchants, and ask if they bave an outlet 
for your goods; then be governed by the replies. Better still, 
look after your home trade. 

By a little push you can sell plenty of honey right to your 
neighbors. I took honey along this summer when I! sold raspber- 
ries and strawberries, and sold as much as 60 pounds in half a day, 
at 163¢ cents per pound. I sold some on every trip. I advertise 
the fact well. that I have both comb and extracted honey for sale, 
and thus far I have found no difficulty in selling every season from 
800 to 1,500 pounds to the home trade. I make it a rule to sell only 
a first-class article, and I often get more for my honey than the 
general run of honey in the stores is retailing for. If I have dark 
or mixt honey, I send it to the commission merchant and take 
what it brings, rather than spoil my home market. 

Sometimes the local merchant will sell quite a quantity for you, 
if you take goods in trade for the honey. I have had experience 
on both sides of this transaction, and it can be made a success if 
the merchant is a bustler and not a blockhead, as is sometimes the 
case. All this is, of course. some trouble and work; but by man- 
aging it as described, I realize nearly twice as much for my honey 
as I would if I sent it allto the city market, that is already over- 
flooded with the product, and has to find an outlet in country 
towns and the country. 

I also find the same practice holds good with small fruit. 
Freight, commission and heavy competition cut up the profits. 
Avoid them as much as possible. 


The Weekly Budget, 


Mr. C. THEILMANN, of Wabasha Co., Minn., writing Sept. 17, 
said: ‘‘ We had a little frost this morning. No barm done. Bees 
have nearly enough for winter stores.”’ 














Mr. M. H. Menve son, of California, is reported in Gleanings 
as having taken, up to the middle of July, from his 900 colonies, 50 
tons of honey, with a prospect of 12 or 15 tons more from the bean- 
fields. A honey crop of over 100,000 pounds—nothing very small 
about that. 


MarTIN BrockMaN—recently a commission man of Cincin- 
nati—caused Byron Walker the loss of $70 last year. Martin is 
now spending a four years’ term at the Obio penitentiary—a so- 
journ suggested by fradulent use of the mails. So reports Glean- 
ings. Good for Ohio. Illinois sends her thieving commission men 
to the State legislature. But we believe Obio’s way is the best for 
all concerned. 


RETURNS FROM ADVERTISING are mentioned thus by two of 
our advertisers: 


No. 1.—‘* Let me say that the American Bee Journal gives 
good results as an advertising medium.”’ i . 
No. 2.—‘* We are getting good returns from this American Bee 


Journal advertisement.”’ 


No comment is required on those two testimonials that come 
without any solicitation. ‘A hint to the wise,” etc. 


Mr. G. K. Husparp, of Riverside Co., Calif., wrote us Sept. 9, 
as follows: 

‘I think a half crop of honey, compared with the large crop of 
this region two years ago, will bea fair estimate for this county. 
Possibly it might go three-fifths. Prices are so low that we hope 
the “good times coming” will help all around—honey-producers 
as well as wheat raisers.”’ 

Mr. Hubbard reports that his wife, who bas been almost an in- 
valid, is ‘considerably better.’’ Glad to hear it. 


Dr. Jess—E OrnEN—one of the Bee Journal’s earliest contribu- 
tors—died Aug. 26, at Laporte City, lowa, in his 73rd year. Dr. 
Oren was an extensive bee-keeper for years—he was the first to 
get the Italian bee into Iowa, we believe, ani always felt it quite 
an honor. He wasa great sufferer in latter years, and spent the 
winters in the milder clime of Florida. We remember him as an 
attendant at the World’s Fair convention, in 1983. which was the 
last time we saw him. He was agreat admirer of the Bee Journal, 
and, as before mentioned, was a frequent correspondent in its 
earlier volumes. Those who helpt to place bee-keeping in the 
United States on a permanent foundation, are rapidly joining the 
great majority ‘‘on the other shore.” They did their work well, 
and deserve to be held in grateful remembrance for their noble 
and enduring work. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
Yor Pleastre and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
his edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times ” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of anaplary,and at the same time produce 
the most honey inan attractive condition, It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest styie of the art,and bound 

cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noapiarianlibrary is complete without this 
standard work by Rey. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound tn cloth. 


_ Price, postpaid, $1.25. } wal 


Bee-Ke-pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J Cook,of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 8WJengravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25, 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newrian. - 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10) page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s tye in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Kee-Keepers—by 
CuHas. F. MutH. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 30 cts.: 500 for $1.25; 1000, $2.00. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES ANP 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plar itis a chapter fron 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 


gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee- Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 

Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
port of the first 20 conventions. Price, 10 cts. 





Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price 10 cts. 


Gee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s *“ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


‘ 

Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No, 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. No. 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
— Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pari 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, Genera! Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation. Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated "rice, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book.— 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber,logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar und the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—F ull instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain ‘Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Capontsing, by Dr. Sawyer; 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts.- 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure’ Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything aboutthe 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkera for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey- sing. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.—Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 

The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. if more books 





are wanted, see postpaid prices given witb. 


the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee.. ..82.00 
». A BO of Bee-Oalture. ...ccrccccccccsecs 2.00 
3 Bee-Keeper’s Guide..........--..-. 05 1.75 
4. Beesand Honey [Cloth bound]....--. Re 
5. Doolittie’s Scientific Queen- ~ eh 3.3 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book.. ‘ 1.10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
9, Bienen-Kultur [German]............. Re *” 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper apa “7 
12, Thirty Years Among the Bees.. 30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ ad mt 
14, Convention Hard-Book. . a 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ i.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit.. . 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing................ 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor . ....00...000. ac. LAO 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... 22. scccccee 1.15 
2 TE? er errr ree 1.10 
25. Commercial Calculator. No. l......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2.. ...... 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................ 1.10 
BO. PCRS CUE. occ c snssccdsessosce a0 1.2 
32. Hand-Book of Heaith..........- ..... 1.10 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.2 
BS. BHO GE BEAMS... .n.cccccosscensccccacs 1.10 
36. Winter Problews in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies). . .75 
38. Aplary Register (for 100 colonies) — . : 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory.......---... _ 1.30 





9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERs’ SUPPLIES in general, etc etc 
Send for our new catalo 
Practical Hints ” will be mailed for 10e. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order: 


Alsike Clover..... 





5b 10H 25b 50D 
-70 $1.25 83.00 85.75 


Sweet Clover (white). 60-1.00 2.25 4.00 
White Clover... ..... .90 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ .60 1.00 _2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .55 90 *2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to ‘market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 


CHICAGo, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


*“Good Yellow Ones’’—60c each; 6 for $3.00. 


1-LB. HONEY-JARS $4.50 per gross. 


Catalog of Apiarian Supplies free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


It li By Return 
allan WUeeNSs ~ mai. 
Un tested, 50c.; Tested, $1.00. 
Nuclei, 2 frame, 81. 35, including a good Queen 
E. L. CARRING1 
22Atf De Fouls” Springs, Fia. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Question - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
Hives Used by the Question-Box 
Experts. 





Query 61.—1. What description of hive 
have you the largest number of in your 
apiary ? 

2. Have you a preference for any other sort 
of hive? 

3. Please give number and inside measure- 
ment of frames,if the hives you prefer are 
not in general use.—QUIZZER. 


Dr. A. B. Mason—1. All are Lang- 
stroth. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—1. 8-frame Lang- 


stroth. 2. No. 

W. G. Larrabee—1. 10-frame Lang- 
stroth. 2. No. 

Jas. A. Stone—1l. Improved Lang- 


stroth-Simplicity. 2. No. 


R. L. Taylor—1. The Heddon. 2. 
No. 3. 8 or 16, owing to circumstances; 
4%x1T 3/16 inches. 


E. France—1. My home yard are all 


the standard Langstroth frames. I wish 
they were al] the same. 


P. H. Elwood—1. The Hetherington- 
Quinby hive. 2. No. 3. From 5 to 8, 
usually ; and about 10x16 inches. 


J. A. Green—1. A modification of the 
Heddon divisible brood-chamber hive, 
which I prefer. 3. It has 16 frames, 
54x17 % inside, used in two tiers. 

Emerson T. Abbott—1. Just now the 
‘*Crown Hive.” 2. Yes; a modification 
of the Langstroth, which I call the ‘*St. 
Joe.” 3. 8-frame, regular Langstroth 
size. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—1. I have used most 
Gallup and Langstroth. I believe Lang- 
stroth best for average person. For ex- 
perts, Heddon is perhaps better, espe- 
cially if made just right. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—1 and 3. 10 
frames, inside measurement 104%x18 
inches. The Langstroth-Quinby hang- 
ing-frame hive, with slight modifica- 
tions. We have some 250 in use. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—1. What [ got for 
regular Langstroth, and didn’t know 
any better until well started with them. 
Frames, 18x9 inches. 2. My latest are 
Dovetails, partly because I like to be in 
fashion. 

J. E. Pond—1. I use only the Sim- 
plicity-Langstroth hive, and prefer it to 
any other. Root’s ‘‘A BCof Bee-Cul- 
ture” will give you the exact measure- 
ments, and @ vast amount of other val- 
uable information. 

J. M. Hambaugh—1. I am using a 
hive that takes 10 frames 17%x9, 
both above and below, here in Califor- 
nia. Were I to start again in Illinois, I 
would use the Dadant hive. Thereis no 
wintering problem here to solve. 

J. P. H. Brown—1, 2 and 3. A hive 
called the ‘‘ People’s Hive’—holds ¥Y 
frames, but can be made to take as 
many as you want. It takes self-spac- 
ing frames—size and shape of the Lang- 
stroth—ends of top-bars close-fitting. 


C. H. Dibbern—1. My own make, 14- 
x21% inches, and 7 inches deep. taking 
honey-cases holding forty 44%4x4% sec- 
tions. Hives and cases can be tiered up 








Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
. Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, 00 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: lcan, inacase, 7 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 614 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 6% cents. The Cash must accom- 
pany each order. 


(" A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co, New London, 


——Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of milis and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 
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in the Market, and sell 
them at Low Prices. 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Special Agent for the Southwest—*: * “*°°s?" sep, Mo. 








Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 





Device Free ! 


Couldn’t Do Without It, 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. |] 


That Queen-Clipping 


Works Like a Charm. 
The Monette Queen-Clipping Device WORKS 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 | 


queens, all in one day, when examining My | could not do without one now. 
bees. Wa. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. | Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 


Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device FREE of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK &ICO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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to any extent. 2. I have no preference 
for any other hive. 3. My hive contains 
10 frames, inside comb surface 54x20 
inches ; frames have closed ends. 

G. M. Doolittle—1. Doolittle-Gallup. 
2. Use Langstroth in out-apiary, and a 
few in home yard. 3. Gallup frame is 
10%x10% inside, and I use Y of them. 
Formerly I used 12, as that was the 
number Gallup advised when in Iowa. 


Eugene Secor—1. Nearly all of mine 
are 8-frame Langstroth. (The so-called 
dovetailed hive is practically the same 
thing.) 2. Having tried a good many, I 
have about come to the conclusion that 
the above are good enough for my local- 
ity and practice. 

G. W. Demaree—1. I use the standard 
Langstroth hive, frame 17 3¢x91¢ inches. 
2. I might change a little if it would not 
give me an odd-size frame. 3. The 
standard Langstroth hive frame is 17 % 
xY¥1g, as set down in Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth’s old work on bees. 

Rev. M. Mahin—1. I could not give a 
full description of the hive I use, in the 
space allowed in this department. The 
frames are ¥}¢ inches from top to bot- 
tom, inside measure, and a little more 
than 11 inches from front to rear, in- 
side measure. They are just 12 inches 
from front to rear, outside. I do not 
know that on the whole I would care to 
change them. They are convenient, 
and easily handled. 

A. F. Brown—1. Dimensions of my 
hives are 13% inches wide, 15 inches 
long, Y4¢ inches deep, inside measure- 
ment, taking a frame 1444xY, top-bar 
16 inches long. 2. I also have a large 
number of the same size hives that are 
only 534 inches deep. My preference 
for a section is 38%x5x1% inches, 32 of 
these to a case; and my hive-body is 
adapted to the section, instead of the 
section to the hive-body dimensions. 
This frame also fits thestandard extract- 
ors of to-day. 
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General Items 


Like the Bees. 


The world is always sunny 

To the chap that has the money, 

But you've got to hunt the honey 
Like the bees! 


If they idled every hour 
In the shine or in the shower, 
Would they ever find a flower 
In the breeze ? — Selected. 





A Buffalo Convention Echo. 


Ever since the combination of the G. 
A. R. and bee-keepers’ convention at 
Buffalo, I have thought i would write 
to the American Bee Journal and say 
how much I enjoyed the latter. Meet- 
ing with the fraternity of so many lead- 
ing lights in bee-lore was of itself in- 
spiring. When we consider the broad 
expanse of country represented by that 
association—from Maine to California, 
from Canada to Florida, and even the 
island of Cuba—makes one feel that bee- 
keepers and bee-knowledge are on the 
increase, and a new impetus is being 
gathered by such meetings. 

Theory does. not become knowledge 


until itis put into practice, hence we 
cannot take the knowledge of another 





The Great People’s Atlas of the World. 


MORE THAN 100,000 COPIES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
Up-to-Date, Accurate, Beautifully Illustrated. 


Nearly 70 Comprehensive Maps, many of them double-page. 


140 New and Superb Illustrations. 


A whole Library in itself, of vital and ab- 


sorbing intérest to every member of the household, 
Population of each State and Territory, of all Counties of the United States, and 
of American Cities of over 5,OOO inhabitants, by latest Census. 


a8 i ding 


Miniature Cut of Atias. Actual Size. Open, 14 by 22 Inches; 


Closed, 14 by 11 Inches 





The handsomely engraved ma 
of all the States and Territories ta 
the Union are large, full-page. with 
a number of double-page maps to 
represent the most- important of 
the Sta es. All countries on the 
face of the earth are shown Riv- 
ers and Jakes are aceurately loca- 
ted. All of the large cities of the 
world, the important towns and 
most of the villages of the United 
States are given on these maps; 
also every county in each 
State. 

Over 200 Magnificent I!lustra- 
tions and Maps embellish nearly 
every pege of the Atlas and faith- 
fully depict scenes in almost every 
part ofcthe world. 


This Atlas contains a prodigious 
amount of Historical, Physical, Po- 
litical, Educational and Statistical 
matter, so comprehensively ar- 
ranged and indext that informa- 
tion on any subject can be found 
in a moment's time. 


Description of the World. 


lt contains a General Description 
of the World, giving its Physical 
Features, Form, Density, Tempera- 
ture, Motion, Winds and Currents; 
Distribution of Land and Water; 
Races of People, their Religions 
and Numbers: also the most com- 
plete List of Nations ever publisht, 
giving their Geographical Location, 
Area, Population, Forms of Gov- 
ernment, etc. 





pee 


The Popular and Electoral Votes for President in 1884, 1888 and 1892, by 


States. List of All the Presidents. 


1891. Public Debt for the Past 1U0 Years. 
and Value of Farm Animals. 
lation. 


Agricultural Productions. 
Homestead Laws and Civil Service Rules. 


Mineral Products. 
Statistics of Immigration, 1820 to. 
Gold and Sliver Statistics. Number 


Cultivable Area as Compared with Increase of Popu- 
Postal Information, with Domestic and Foreign Rates, and Other Informa- 


tion that should be in every Home, Store, Office and Schoolroom. 


Our Liberal Offers: 





We will mail this great Atlas, postpaid, for only 
50 ets.; or for $1.40 we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year; or we will mail it free asa 


premium for sending us One New Subscriber ($1.00) to the Bee Journal 


for a year. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





YOUR BEESWAX ! 


NTIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
allow 28 cents per und for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—inex- 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 


| 
| 
| 


for Books, or anything that we offer for sale | 


inthe BEE JOURNAL. Or, 25 cts. cash. 
GEORGE W. xOREK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


——A GENUINE ree 
Egg Preservative 


That will keep Hen’s Eggs perfectly through 
warm weather, just as good as fresh ones for 
cooking and frosting. Une man paid 10 cents 
adozen for the eggs he preserved, and then 
later sold them for 25 cents a dozen. You can 

reserve them for about 1 ceut per dozen. 

ow is the time to do it, while eggs are cheap. 


Address for Circular giving further infor- 
mation— 
Dr. A. B. MASON, 


3512 Monroe Street, - TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





UNG DISEASES. 


39 years’ experience. If your caseis 
sufficiently serious torequire expert medi- 
cal treatment, address oat 

Dr. Peiro, 100 State St., Chicago. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





| Beautiful Honey-Cases 


Made by the A.I. Root Co., at_ their prices. 
Beeswax Wanted. 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Full Colonies for Sale 


—FINE ITALIAN-HY BRIDS— 





30 miles northwest of Chicago, in 9-frame 
Langstroth hives. Bees in good condition. 


Only a tew colonies. Prices—%5.00 per colony; 
5 colonies, at $4.75 each; or 10 colonies at 
$4.50 each, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Foundation —Sections— Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 


If you are inarush,send me yourorder. I 
sell the best only, and fill orders promptly 
at LOWEST PRICE. Beeswax wanted in 
exchange. 


Working Wax tion fortis A Specialty. 
G2 Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 
Samples of Foundation and Sections. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BR SEE THAT WINK ! 








- wily. Bee - Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 

K 4 Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 

~~! and every thing used by 

bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 


vice, low freight rate. Cat 
tree. Walter 8. Ponder, 
162 Mass. Ave., 


“Wie PovDERS ao” INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. book, Claremont, Calif., 


“——-Bae-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag-in Grood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has Ko Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 

, Being the cleanest is usually workeo 

the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN. 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.., N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Golden Beauties and 3-Banded 


Or IMPORTED STOCK. 
Silver-Gray Carniolans. 


Untes ed, 50c.; Tested, 75c. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Address, 
Judge E. Y. TERRAL & CO. 
26A14t CAMERON, TEXAS, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ins. Gaining, Dadoing, 
ging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot ana 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS. N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


California 2« 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for.a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
poo of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Mar’ st St. - SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 



































until we appropriate it and act upon it; 
then it becomes in a measure our own, 
tho it may not be original. I find, too, 
that we may read the writings of a per- 
son and be deeply interested, but when 
we come to see the person, it adds new 
interest, and we immediately associate 
his writings with him, making it seem 
more as if he were speaking directly to 
us. 

In looking over leading articles in the 
Bee Journal, and the names attacht I 
think, ‘* Yes, I have seen them; I know 
them ; they are my friends,” andI am 
glad. Dr. C. C. Milleris associated in 
my mind with a dear uncle, because of 
his resemblance; while Dr. Mason re- 
minds me of a dear brother who has 
gone Home, having finisht his course 
and kept the faith. The fact of his 
being a Baptist Deacon does not lessen 
the resemblance. 

Well, I am glad J attended the conven- 
tion at Buffalo, tho the demand of 
friends did not permit me to take it all 
in. Mrs. D. N. Brown. 
Erie Co., Pa., Sept. 16. 





Good Crop in New Jersey. 


The honey crop has been a very good 
one in New Jersey this year—better 
than ever was known before. 

C. C. CURRENT. 

Sussex Co., N.J., Sept. 12. 





Bee-Keeping in Georgia. 


I have fifty colonies, most of them in 
the 8 frame Dixie hive. I have 400 
pounds of good honey taken during 
April and May—our best honey, and 
there is none better. It comes from the 
gallberry, which grows in low, flat places, 
about the branches and creeks. In this 
latitude bees can get flowers to work on 
10 months in the year. The bee-moth 
is fearfully bad here. I have lost eight 
colonies already with the moth. 

S. B. SINGLETARY. 

Thomas Co., Ga., Sept. 13. 





Graceful Acknowledgements. 


I am well satisfied with the American 
Bee Journal, as almost every number is 
a source of new ideas and general 
knowledge in beedom, which comes very 
handy to the beginner. I had some 
opportunity to compare the American 
Bee Journal to-day with what it was 10 
or 12 years ago, as I had a few volumes 
of it for perusal, and, justly, I must de- 
clare that I findit greatly improved now. 


Please accept my thanks in a general 
way, as well as in particular, for all 
those articles from which I could derive 
some practical use directly, as, for in- 
stance, the non-swarming device de- 
scribed by H. Rauchfuss, on page 230; 
it workt like a charm. The bees made 
themselves acquainted with the other 
hive close by, and did not go far to hunt 
fora new home, but selected the new 
house for their new home; that settled 
the swarming. 

The contribution by W. P. Faylor, on 
page 370, was quite as welcome to me as 
were some answers of Dr. C. C. Miller, 
in his department. The latter is a 
mighty good thing to spread knowledge 
‘of the apiary, but a good many people 
seem to misunderstand the privilege of 
it, by asking the same questions over 
and over, again and again, instead of 





reading and using the advice which was 


PAID FOR 


For all the Good, Pure Vellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ra ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 

a and Everything used in the 
- Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. We supply Deal- 
ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 

Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co., 
HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS ! pave'Gataiog tor isv7. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 














Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
By Return Mail. 


Choice Tested at 65 cts. each ; Untested at 
50 cts. each, or $5.00 per dozen—from now to 
November lLst. 


F. A. Crowell, Granger, Minn. 
35A6t Please mention the Bee Journ al. 


Karn Your Christmas Money 


Or Presents, by going among your friends 
and neighbors, and heip to introduce White 
man’s Pure Teas, Spices, Baking-Pow- 
der, ete. 25 ibs. for solid silver Chatelaine 
Watch and Chain; or 20 lbs. for a Mandolin or 
Guitar; 25 lbs. for an autoharp: 175 lbs. fora 
High-Grade Ladies’ or Gents’ Bicycle; 50 Lbs. 
for a Decorated Dinner Set ; 40 lbs. for a La- 
dies’ or Gents’ Gold Watch; 20 Ibs. for a Dex- 
ter Camera ; 5 lbs. fora Zar Camera ; 10 Ibs. 
for a Solid Gold Ring; 8 lbs. fora Set of Nut- 
Picks and Cracker. Only Strictly Pure Goods handled. 
Freight paid on all orders accompanied by 
the cash. Send address on card for Catalog, 
Order Sheet, etc. A. H. WHITMAN & CO., 
[Dept. B] 2714 No. Western Ave., 
38A4t CHICAGO ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
I} AA Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 





Any ONE CAN GET RICH. 
|g 


If he makes enough money 
f and saves it. 
The Market Garden 
== t il MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
> f" Tells how to make and save 
._—_ AS money at Market Gardening. 
50c a year. Sample Free 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Cash Beeswax - 
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Y bao. YORK’S 


OWN TESTIMONY 


AFTER 18 MONTHS’ USE. 


Chicago, July 27th, 1897. 
Dear Dr. House: 

My office force have fallen 

in love with yourYellowzones. 

I enclose $1.00 for as many 

as you mail for that amount. 


Success to you in your ex- 7, 


cellent work. 
Very truly yours, 
GEo. W. YORK. 
P.S. Say, J thinkas much 
of your‘‘Zones”’ asthe ‘‘girls”’ 
do. They just straightened 
out a very severe headache I 
had awhile ago. Worth their 
weight in the yellow metal 
now being raved about up in 
Alaska. G.W. Y. 


YELLOWZONES 


FOR PAIN AND FEVER. Z 





An honest and efficient 
remedy for all fevers, head- 
aches, Colds, grip, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, etc. And 
every box guaranteed — but 
no customer has ever yet 
asked for his money back. 

One box, with supply of 
Zonet Cathartics, 25c; si x 
boxes for $1.00. Most orders 
are for Dollar lots. 

W. B. Housz, M.D., 


> apa 1, Detour, Mich. 7, 


Convention Notices. 





Tennessee.—The southern East Tennessee 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hol its annual 
session at Cooksons Creek, Friday. Oct. 1. be- 
ginning at 9 o'clock, a.m. Bee-keepers are 
earnestly requested to attend. The program 
foreshadows entertainment for the most fas- 
tidious W. J. COPELAND, Sec. 

Fetzerton, Tenn. 


Wisconsin.—The Southwestern Wiscon- 
sin Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 
annual convention at Boscobel. October 6 
and 7, 1897. All the leading apiarian subjects 
of the day will be thoroughly discust, and a 
general good time is expected. All are cordi- 
ally invited to come and bring their friends. 

Calamine, Wis. F. L. MURRAY, Sec. 


Utah —The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will bold their -emi-annual meeting Oct. 5. at 
10 a.m.. in the City and County Buiding, Salt 
Lake City. A full program in the interest of 
the industry will be presented, and every bee- 
keeper inthe 8S ate shvuld be interested in 
the success of the industry; especially in get- 
ting our new foul brood law into operation. 
We now have a good law that can be put into 
effective force; it can be made to reach every 
bee-keeper and every colony of bees in the 
State, if necessary. Th: n let us be aliveto 
the issue: let us make good use of this 
weapon put into our bands, as long as there 
is a vestige of the disease found in ourown 
fair State. All are cordially invited. 

K. 58. Lovesy, Pres, 

J. B. Faaa, Sec., Mill Creek. Utah. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Brs 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 


Z| 









GEO. W. YO 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name em 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a neveliy. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
peautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the bandle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardeneé 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel; anc 
the finish of handle as described above. 1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why puseiens the rageey! Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, wou!l2 destroy thé 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact represents, 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the “* Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpail, for81. ,or give it as & 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with 83.00), 
and we _ will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees ané 
Honer ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for 81.90. 


] ° GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
Any Name and Address Pui on the Knife. comosan 120. 
Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 








==> RELIABLE |NCUBATOR AND BROODER 


1 
NZ Need We Say More? 
ig § All about them in Book on Incubation and Poultry. Sent for 10 cents. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER GO., QUINGY, ILLS. 


37DL7t Please mention the American bee Juurual. 
























subject where they seek information. I | is yet atit. I commenced to weigh the 
sometimes think of getting information | hive Sept. 3, when they gained 2 
on a certain subject myself, but don’t | lbs.; the 4th, 4lbs.; 5th, 73%; 6th, 11; 
like to bother about trifling things; but | 7th, 3%4;-8th, 6; Oth, 1144; 10th, 
as soon as something of greaterimpor- | 11%; 12th, 4; 183th, rainy—none; 
tance happens, I will not forget the | 14th, 8% pound; 15th, 6% ; 16th, 4 Ibs. 
**Question and Answer” department. —making 76 pounds gained in 13 days. 
Last, but not least, I wish to offer my | But as the honey evaporates every night 
compliment on the acquisition of so | they weigh 61% lbs. more now than 
spicy a contributor as S. A. Deacon— | they did Sept. 3. 
that South African Deacon, as somebody. | This honey from the golden-rod is the 
has styled him—who combines knowl- | lightest colored I have ever extracted. 
edge in bee-keeping with observing the The colony is in a double-story Alley 
weather in order to make rules by which | hive; 8 framesinastory. The bees are 
to predict good and bad years; but still gathering honey from the yellow 
above all, who occasionally is raking blossoms, and if the weather continues 
over the authorities and veterans in the | 800d they will get quite afew pounds 
art of apiculture, to show that they are | ™ore, 1 think. Gro. S. Wheeler. 
not yet infallible. He is right, as too Hillsboro Co., N. H. Sept. 1¥. 
much faith in certain authorities will 
create laziness of thinking, and prevent 
the necessary progress. But such a pike 
in the apiarian fishpond will never tol- 
erate stagnation. May he continue in 
the good work to the benefit of the 
American Bee Journal. P. A. SIOLI. 
Sonoma Co., Calif., Aug. 20. 


| 
given therein to others on the very same | colony has gained over 60 pounds and 
| 





A Fish Stung to Death by Bees. 


| I had a queer thing happen in my bee- 
; yard about a week ago. Ihave taken an 
| old row-boat and made a drinking foun- 
| tain out of it for my bees, by planting 
| different kinds of water plants and lilies 
in it, soas to enable the bees to have 
| something to climb on when they fell in 
| the water. I also had six gold-fish, 

which have become very tame, especially 
one of them which was quite large. 


I went to the pond to feed them some 
worms the other day, and was surprised 
to find the large fish swimming on its 
side. I took it out of the pond and put 





Good Yield from Golden-Rod. 


My bees have gathered more honey 
per colony on golden-rod this fall than 
they have before since I have kept bees, 
and I had my first colony in1856. The 
most a colony has gained during its 
bloom till now was 3U pounds, when one 
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it in a pail of fresh water, andin about 
ten minutes returned to see how the fish 
was gettingalong. I foundit dead, with 
its mouth and gills very much swollen up. 
Upon looking into its mouth, what 
should I find but a bee-sting? The fish 
must have eaten a bee which had fallen 
into the water, and the bee stung the fish, 
which caused the fish’s mouth and gills 
to swell so much that the fish could not 
breathe, and therefore drowned. As 
this is the first time I ever heard of any- 
thing of this kind, I thought it might in- 
terest the Bee Journal readers. 
Ws. G. HoLprine. 
Hudson Co., N. J., Sept. 9. 








A Book Recommended by Dr. Gallup. 


THE NEW METHOD 


In Health and Disease. 


By W. E Forest, M. D., 12th Edition, Re- 
vised, Illustrated, and Enlarged. This is 
the greatest and best work ever publisht 
as a HoME PHYSICIAN, and as 


A Guide to Health. 


It makes the way from Weakmess to 
Strength so plain that only those who 
are past recovery (the very few) need to 
be sick, and the well who will follow its 
teachings cannot be sick. It is now 
in many families the only counsellor in 
matters of health, saving the need of call- 
ing a physician and all expenses for medi- 
cines. as it teaches Hygiene and the use 
of Nature’s remedies, mot a drag 
treatment. 


All Chronic Diseases 


are considered, and there is not a curable 
disease that has not -been helpt by some 
of the ‘‘ New Methods” given here; even 
those who heve been pronounced Com- 
sumptive have been entirely cured. 
While for Rheumatism, Indiges- 
tion, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Dysentary, Liver and idney 
Troubles, Catarrh, Emacia- 
tion, General Debility, Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion, Diseases Pe- 
culiar to Women, etc., the methods 
are sure, and can be carried out at one’s 
own home and with little or no expense. 


A GQuarantee. 


So confident are the publishers of the 
results, that they offer to refund the 
money to any one who will try '* New 
Methods” thoroughly, if the book is re- 
turned in good condition. 


The New Edition 


is illustrated with a number of Anatom- 
ical plates from the best English work on 
Anatomy publisht, and others made ex- 
pressly for this work; contains 300 pages, 
printed on fine calendered paper, and al- 
though the pricewf the first edition (much 
smaller in size and without illustrations) 
was $2.50, we sell this at $1.00, postpaid. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For sending us two new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for one year, we will 
mail ycu the book free as a premium, or 
we will mail it for sending your own ad- 
vance renewal and one new yearly sub- 
scriber. This is a wendertal premium 
offer. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE, W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Choice Honey sare Cheap 


For Prices »ddress, 


ssas W. CU. Gathright, Dona Ana, N. M. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








MARKET QUOTATIONS. 
Chicago, I1l,, Sept.1.—Fancy white 12c.; 
No. 1.10 to lic.; tuncy amber, 9c.; No. 1, 
7 to 8c.; fancy dark. 7 to 8c.; No 1. 7c. Ex- 


tracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to 5c.; dark, 
3%c. Beeswax, 26 to 27c. 


There is a little honey selling now, and with 
this month sales ought to increase. It is also 
a good time to ship comb, a8 wax is ttrong, 
and resists jars in transit. . 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 10.—Fancy white. 
13¢c,; No.1, 11 to 12c.; lancy amber, 10 10 
lic.; No. 1,.91010c.; fancy dark, 8 to 9c.; 
No. 1,7 to 8c. Extracted, white, 5 to 5\c.; 
ganber, 4 to 4%c.; dark, 3% to 4c. Beeswax, 

Cc. 
There is very little demand for honey this 
hot weather, but will improve with cooler 
weather 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug.9.—Fancy white, 12 
to 12%c.; No. 1,11 to 11 %c.; fancy amber. 10 
to 10%c.; No. 1, 9 to 9%ec. fancy dark, 8 to 
8%c.; No. 1,5 to 7c. Extracted, white, 5 to 
544c.; amber, 4 to 4%c.; dark, 3% to4c. Bees- 
wax, 2410 24%ce. 

The weather so far this season has been too 
warm for the free movement of honey, but 
with the present prices on sugar we think 
there should be a good demand for extracted 
honey at the above prices. One car of 24,000 
pounds sold since our last quotation on basis 
of above prices. Beeswax finds ready sale at 
24c. tor prime, while choice stock brings a 
little more. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 31,—Fancy white, 
13c.: No. 1, 12c ; fancy amber. 8 to 9c.; fancy 
dark, 6 to7c. Extracted, white, 6% to 7c.; 
amber, 5 to 5%c. 


Fancy white is in demand, but very little is 
coming in. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 3.—Fancy white, 
13% to l4c.; No 1. 12¢e, Extracted, white, 
6c.; amber, 4 to 5c.; dark,4c. Beeswax, 24c. 


No arrivals of dark or amber honey yet to 
any extent. ports from all parts show 
large yieids of honey in the East. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y., Sept. 1.—Fancy white, 11 to 
12¢.; No. 1,9 to 10c.; fancy amber, 8 to9c.; 
No. 1, 7 to 8c.; fancy dark, 6 to 7c.; No. 1 5 
6c. Extracted, white, 5 wo 6c.; amber, 4 to 
4%c.; dark, 3% to4c. Beeswax, 22 to z6c. 


Honey is selling just a little better, but we 
advise moderate shipments till October and 
November, when liberal amounts can be sold. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 2.—Fancy white, 
12 to l’c.; No. 1,11 to 12c.; fancy amber, 8 
to10c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber. 4 
to 5c.; dark,4to4%c. Beeswax, 25 to 27c. 


The receipts of new comb honey begin to 
arrive, and of very nice quality. The ex- 
tracted is improving’ in quality. There is 
danger of not allowing it to cure before sbip 
ping. The demand is only moderate, bu 
equal to former seasons, as while fruit it 
plenty nny A, not wanted so much. Later 
there must improved demand. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 7.—Fancy white, 
12 to 13c.; off grades, 10 to lle ; buckwhoat, 
9to 10c. Extracted. California. white, 5 to 
5%c.; light amber, 4% to 5c. Southern, 50 
to 55c. a gallon. 

New crop of comb honey is arriving more 
freely, and we havea demand. Califor- 
nia extracted is in fairly demand, but all 
other kinds are neglected. Beeswax is quiet 
and easier. 


Albany, N. Y., Sept.'7.—Fancy white, 12 to 
13c.; No. 1, 10 to 12¢.; No. 1 umber, 9 to 10c.; 
No. 1 dark, 8 to 9c. 


New crop comb honey is arriving qnite free- 
ly. but as yet there is very little demand. The 
quality is about the same as last year. Ex- 
tracted is very quiet. 


Minneapolis, Minn,, Sept. 1. — Fancy 
white, 11 to l3c.: No.1, 10 to 1lic.; fancy 
amber, 9 to 10c.; No. 1, 8 to 9c.; fancy dark, 
8 to 9c.; No. 1 dark. 6 to 7c. Extracted, 
white, 5 to 6c. Beeswax, 23 to 25c. 


Only strictly fancy stock wanted in this 
market. Market is firm but sales are slow. 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 31—Fancy white, 11 
to 12c.; No. 1 white, 10-Llc. Extracted, white, 
5% to 6%c. Beeswax, 25 to 26c. 


No dark honey is yet offered. There isa 
steady demand for fancy white. Extracted is 
of good quality. 





San Francisco, Calif., Sept.8 .— White 
comb, l-lbs., 7 to9c.; amber comb, 4 to 6c. 
Extracted, white, 4 to 4%c.; light amber, 
3% to 3Xc.; dak tule, 2%c. Beeswax, fair to 
choice. 2 : to 24c. 

Seldom are there larger shipments outward 
of this article than have been made the cur- 
rent week. The tritish ship. Kajore, sailin 
for London, took 1,026 cases, The Britis 
ship Howth, for same destination, carried 400 
cases. At this rate not many weeks would be 
oe to clean up stocks of extracted. 
Shippers name 3c. for amber and 4c. for 
water white. On local account better prices 
are realized. Comb honey is moving siowly. 
but as soon as we have some cool weather 
there will be more inquiry. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sept, 1.—Fancy white, 
11 wo 13c.; No 1.¥ to 10c, Extracted, white. 5 
to 6c.; amber, 4 toic. Beeswax, 25c. 


In an experience of eight years I have never 
before seen the demand so0 good for comb 
honey as it is just now. Consumers claim 
that honey is better this year than usual. 
Extracted honey is selling siowly, 


Boston, Mass., Sept 1.—Fancy white. 12 
to 13c.; No. 1, 12¢.; tancy amber. 10 to lle. 
Extracted. white, 6% to 7c.; amber, 6 to 6%c 
Beeswax, 27c. 


Honey is now being received in small lots 
and meeting a fair demand at above prices, 
Demand wi'l naturally increase with cooler 
weather, and with the short Eastern crop, it 
should clean up in good shape. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 7. — Extracted, 
white. 5to 6c,; amber. 4 to 5c.; dark, 3% to 
4cc. Beeswax, 20 to 25c. 

Our prices for best white. comb honey 
ranges between lland12c Have no demand 
for dark comb honey. Demand is good for all 
kinds of honey. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, {lis. 
R. A. Burnett & Co.. 163 South Water Scre et. 


New York, N. V. 


HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BaTTERSON & CO., 167 & 169 Scott 8t. 
Hamilton, [lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WILLIAMS & Co., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER. 10 Vine St. 
Mr. Selser handles no honey on commission 
St. Louis, Mo. 
WestcoTT Com. Oo., 213 Market 8t 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. Haut & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnuop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
BLAKE. Scott & LEE., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8S. POUDER, 162 Mass:schusetts ave, 
Albany, N. ¥. 
Cuas. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. &, MoTH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central Avs, 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent me pe ye of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 
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— A Copy of— 


Successful Bee-Keeping, 


by W. Z Hutchinson ; 
and our 1897 Catalog, for 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 


Catalog for the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowest Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warrante 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


[monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 
SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








A MAN 


Across the street lugging a water melon al- 
ways attracts attention. So does a man show- 
ing up the superior qualities of Page fence. 
Why? Because men like a good thing. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


A Special Booklet Bargain ! 


For a limited time we wish to make our 
readers a special offer on booklets on Bees, 
Poultry, Health, etc. Upon receipt of 75 
cents we will mail any 6 of the list below: 
and for $1.25 we will mail the whole 
dozen: 





1. Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard............ 25c 
2. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 25e 
3. Turkeys for Market and Profit.... .. 25c 
4. Gur Pomltry DOGbOS... 6. cc -ccceccccccces 30c 
5. Capons and Caponizing................ 30c 
6. Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote... 25c 
7. Kendall’s Horse-Book ................. 25e 
8 ea ee 25e 
9. Ropp’s Commercial Calculator........ 25e 
10. Foul Brood, by Kohnke.......... oo 
11. Silo and Silage, by Prof Cook.......... 25¢e 
12. Bienen-Kultur, by Newman........... 40c 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 









ae Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 

Pie, Cases—everything used by bee- 

keepers. Orders filled promptly. 

i Send for catalo MINNESOTA BEE- 

; KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. 60., Nicollet 
—— lsland, Minneapolis, Minn. 

22Atf CHAS. MONDENG, Mer. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
I} AUAT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
3 CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








f RUMELWY 
Traction, Fostabie and Semi-Port- 


able, Simple and Compound, Also 
hers, Horse Powers,Saw Mills 





Phd 


4 Send for illustrated catalogue free 
Ours are equal toall—Surpassed by 
none, “It’s a way we have.” 

M. Rumely Co. Laporte,ind. 





a 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





DADANT'S ¥ FOUNDATION 


Shiping-Cases and Cans for Honey. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. What more can anybody do? 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED FOR NEXT SEASON'S USE. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Haticock Co., ILL. 


A4:SEKCTIONS 4: SECTIONS 
ane TOT eee. a 

Our business is making Sections. We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 

consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. We have made the fol- 


lowing prices: 
No. 1 Snow-White. 


Ce TR ie Rie $1.25 | 
| 























No. 1 Cream. 


er OP ed kc aedicad ee een $1.00 
tt re > oS 2.50 RIGA Sy ree | are 2.00 
re OOF oi in incsabewec<scn 4.75 ok a ia Sg hteeeede’s are 3.75 
WS SO occ vescnamibeates,as 6.75 WO os ca olde se ie ene a 5.25 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 
Sent on application. - 


6A35t MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


The Bee-Keeper’sGuide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s | Given For 2 New Subscribers. 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
away to our present subscribers, for the work scribers only, and no premium is also given 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Bee Journal. Journal for one year : 
Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
A description of the book here is quite un- Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
necessary—it is simply the most o_o sci- copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for 81.25, 
day. — illustrated, and all written inthe | or weclubit withthe Bee Journal fora year 
most fascinating style, The author is also —both together for only $1.75. But surely 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
ouee any introduction. No bee-keeper is the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get thé 
ully equipped, or his library complete, with- boo! asa premium. Let everybody try for it’ 
out ** THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gleanings for One Whole Year, 25 Cents 


Will furnish GLEANINGS one year—24 issues—to a new 











subscriber, and one Untested Italian Queen, during the 
months of September and October only, for the price of the 
journal alone—namely, $1.00. These Queens are cata- 
logued at 75 cents each. By sending us $1.00 you will get 


the Queen, 75 cents, and the journal for only 25 cents. 


If you are already a subscriber and would like to get the 
Queen, send us $1.00 with a new name for GLEANINGS, 
and we will send the Queen to you, and the journal to the 


new name sent. 


Remember this offer is good only until Nov. 1. 


The A. 1. Root Company, Medina, 





